CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR
THE  PILGRIMAGE TO CANOSSA
In a time of National Crisis, when not only the welfare, but
the life itself of the country was in grave jeopardy, it is
amazing that the deliberations of the British Cabinet could be
compared, by one who took part in them, to the fights of the
Kilkenny cats. For MacDonald to find unity in that Cabinet
of incompatibles was as difficult as to find equity in the famous
Dublin Court. It was as difficult as c the search of a blind man
in a dark room for a black cat that's not there.5 Day after day
the search for a formula on which to go to the country grew
keener as it grew more hopeless. If these acrimonious squabbles
of His Majesty's Ministers were to continue and were to reach
the ears of the people, the fact that there was no real unity
among the leaders would be realized and the National
Government's prospects at the election jeopardized.
Matters were, however, brought to a head by the inter-
vention of Mr. Winston Churchill in a manner that was as
startlingly original as it was characteristic. Although he was
well qualified by ability, experience, energy, and resource to
have been given a post in the c National' Government, he had
been left outside, and he was left out because Mr. Baldwin had
the same objection to him as MacDonald had to Mr. Lloyd
George. Churchill had long seen through the game. He did
not trust MacDonald. For two years he had been playing
Harlequin to MacDonald's Scaramouche and to Baldwin's
Pantaloon. He had referred to MacDonald as c the greatest
exponent of the art of falling without hurting oneself.3 He
had characterized him as the * perfect snob' and the * boneless
wonder/ In fact, he had treated MacDonald with
contemptuous ridicule
On this occasion, he saw clearly what was going on; he
appreciated the critical national situation, but he had no faith
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